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and her legs gave way beneath her: across the square
came Rybin, his hands tied behind him, a policeman on
either side, striking the ground with their sticks as they
walked. The crowd stood silently waiting in front of the
veranda.

Stunned, the mother could not tear her eyes away. Ry-
bin was saying something, she could hear his voice, but
his words raised no echo in the dark emptiness of her
heart.

She took a deep breath and pulled herself together.
Near the veranda stood a muzhik with blue eyes and a
wide, fair beard, gazing intently at her. She coughed and
rubbed her throat with hands weak with fear.

"What has happened?" she forced herself to ask
him.

"See for yourself," he answered, and turned away. An-
other muzhik came over and stood by her.

The policemen leading Rybin stopped in front of the
crowd, which kept growing, though the people remained
silent. Suddenly the voice of Rybin rose above their
heads.

"True believers! Have you heard about the leaflets
telling the truth about the lives of us peasants? Well, it's
for those leaflets I'm paying now. I'm the one that spread
them among the people!"

The crowd drew closer about Rybin. His voice was
calm and steady, and that brought the mother to her
senses.

"Hear that?" said the second muzhik quietly, nudging

the blue-eyed one. The latter raised his head and glanced

at the mother again without answering. The other one

looked at her too. He was younger than the first, and

had a stringy dark beard and a thin face spotted with

freckles. Then both of them moved away.

"They're afraid," thought the mother.

She became more attentive. From the veranda where

she was standing she could plainly see the dark, bruised

face of Mifchailo Ivanovich and the impassioned shine of